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partial interest In it; and he remained wholly excluded from
office in the state, and completely deprived of political power.
A Catholic class of traders was springing up, some rising in the
social scale; but it was still kept in an inferior position; and
as to the great body of the Catholic peasantry, they continued
in a state of want and serfdom. An evil attempt, indeed, had
been made, and was still being tried, to outrage their faith
by a shameful expedient The/ were forbidden by the kw
to educate their children; and Charter Schools, as they were
called, were set up, in which "the young of the Papists," as
they were contemptuously called, were given instruction and
were fitted out in life, if they would abandon their parents and
become Protestants, The Charter Schools were largely en-
dowed and established in many parts of the country; but a
system of making proselytes by unnatural means, proved, as
might have been expected, a most sorry failure.
Meanwhile the material condition of Ireland was making a
slow but steady advance. Despite of misgovernment of many
kinds, the country was in profound peace; social order was for
the most part upheld. The natural results became apparent;
the wealth of Ireland increased by degrees; the restraints on her
trade were, in different ways, lessened. Ireland was occasionally
allowed to export live and dead stock to England; she main-
tained a great traffic of this kind with the Continent; she sent
wool to France by smuggling in immense quantities. Her
resources were thus more and more developed; while, at the
same time, roads and even canals opened the rural districts
and caused numerous markets to grow up under a system of
local and municipal government, which, though confined to
the Protestant caste, was not without real merits of its own. All
this reacted with happy effects on the land; the country gentry
became much more rich; they gradually ceased to be mere
alien colonists, acquired local and even Irish sympathies,
were " more racy of the soil," as it was said, than their fathers.